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THE FUTURE LIFE AND THE CONDITION OF MAN 
THEREIN— n. 

BY THE EIGHT HONORABLE W. E. GLADSTONE. 



I.— OF A FUTURE LIFE (Continued). 

We are not to suppose that those who maintain the natural 
immortality of the human soul, of necessity intend thereby a life 
so conditioned that it is beyond the power of the Almighty to put 
an end to it. Clarke, in answer to Collins, points out that God 
may have more ways of disposing of His creatures after death 
*' than we are let into the secret of." 

He may, indeed, if He please annihilate them at the dissolution 
of their bodies (and so He might, if He thought fit, annihilate the 
souls of men ; and yet it would be nevertheless true that they are 
in their own nature immortal).* 

When we speak, then, of the natural immortality of the soul, 
what is the idea that we have in view ? Is it an immortality like 
that of God Himself, and is it such that a soul, having been 
introduced into the universe, becomes inseparable from it, or 
must under all conditions continue to form part of it ? It is 
scarcely possible to suppose this to be seriously held. 

There is another conception, which Clarke includes under the 

phrase of natural immortality, and which is radically different 

from this. It is that the soul is framed (so to speak) upon the 

lines of immortality, as the destination alone appropriate to its 

nature, and to the consummation of that nature ; and, further, 

that it will continue to exist unless it shall please God to impose 

upon it a doom which will put an end to that existence. As the 

* Clarke's Defence of an argumea t made use of in his Reply to Dod well, 
page 103. 
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body is framed to die, so the soul is framed to live. This would 
seem to be Clarke's conception. 

Then there is a third conception which in so far agrees with 
the second that it regards the soul as qualified by its nature to at- 
tain to immortality; but varies from it in so much as it does not hold 
the soul to be endowed with that gift at birth, but conceives of 
it as a gift derived from the Incarnation of our Lord, and the 
renovating powers which it provided, to be put in exercise on be- 
half of our fallen nature. It inverts a portion of the last-named 
idea. The one says, " the soul may live, but it will be by the re- 
ception of a special gift." The other says, ** the soul may die, 
but it will be by the infliction of a special doom "; and if that doom 
shall prove to be the natural consequence of inveterate sin, spread 
like a canker over and within its entire substance, the question 
which remains is practical rather than merely theoretical. It is 
whether God will allow sin, as a deadly disease, to accomplish its 
perfect work in the destruction or cessation of the sinner ; or 
whether sin, in the person of the wicked, will continue, under 
all conditions, and as indefeasibly as the immortal righteous shall 
adorn it, to deface the aspect of creation. 

Then there remains the further question : how much, on thi8 
mysterious and solemn subject, has the Almighty Wisdom 
deemed it meet to reveal to us ? 

There is, of course, a fourth mode of dealing with the question 
which regards the soul as subject, like the body, to dissolution, 
which is for bpth of them without hope of revocation. But with 
this view, that of the pure negationist, and the converse of the 
first-named conception, we have here nothing to do. 

The difference between the second and the third of these 
schemes does not appear to be great in the abstract, for the 
first of them allows that the soul may be smitten by a doom of 
annihilation, while the second involves the belief that it may 
receive immortality by gift, and that it is appointed so to do in 
the normal course of its existence. But room is left for practical 
differences of the most important kind . For if, while the doom 
of annihilation is admitted to be possible in the abstract, it is 
also held that the idea of such a doom is excluded from the 
counsels of Providence, then the immortality of all human souls 
is absolute for every practical purpose, whereas under the other 
hypothesis it remains an entirely open question except for such 
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souls as may attain to immortality through union with the 
Divine nature. 

So much with respect to the subject itself. Now with regard 
to the evidence which seemingly caused Butler to stop short of 
affirming for himself the tenet of natciral immortality. We may 
consider it as derivable from reasoning, from consent, or from 
authority. 

With regard to the first head, Butler had before him all the 
remarkable achievements of those among the ancient philosophers 
who contended for the immortality of the human soul. This con- 
ception rose to its climax with Pindar among the poets, and with 
Plato in the Groves of the Academy. We habitually suppose and 
with reason that this great performance was achieved mainly by 
reasoning in the abstract and of a metaphysical character. But 
in a remarkable passage of the Timaeus,* Plato represents the 
Supreme God as charging the inferior gods, whom he had pro- 
duced, to construct men in imitation of his example. And he 
will himself sow the seed in these beings of the part which is 
worthy of the name immortal, and will hand it over to them for 
completion, f Plato may have founded this ascription to the Deity 
on the conviction which he had worked out for himself by his ab- 
stract argument. He was not well supported by the rival schools of 
philosophy. The powerful mind of Aristotle did not embrace 
the conception of a personal and practical immortality for man.| 
" The really human in the soul, that which has come into being, 
must also pass away." This is taken by Dollinger as the sum of 
his doctrine. And the Stoics " viewed the soul as destined to im- 
mediate reabsorption into the great world-soul after death," or, 
as surviving only for a time.§ Then came the school of deliber- 
ate extinctionists headed by Epicurus ; and it seems probable 
that his following among men of the world was greater than 
among philosophers. The doctrine of immortality has impressed 
but slight footprints upon the Roman literature. The letters 
and poetry of consolation, which antiquity has bequeathed to us, 
are especially instructive in this respect. Nor did matters im- 
prove with the lapse of time : and the grave Juvenal informs us 

*Plat. ( Tlm. 10. 1. Tbe words describing the productive operation of the Supreme 
God are 6 r6Se rd n&v yevrijdaS; rendered by Jowett "tbe Creator of the 
Universe." 

t See Salmond, Christian Doc'rine of Immortality, page 151. 

} Dollinuer, Heidenthum und Jude^thum. 

§ Salmond, Ibid, and Grote's Plato, II., 204. 
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that none in his day believed in the survival of the soul, unless 
such as had not yet emerged from boyhood.* The language of 
Cicero, partially quoted by John Smith, is highly inconsistent. 
Grote declares that Plato settled nothing, and agrees with Lord 
Macaulay that the philosophers from Plato to Franklin who at- 
tempted to prove immortality without the aid of revelation, 
failed deplorably, f 

And Butler could not but be well aware that the question of 
the soul's immortality, open to so much abstract discussion, had 
been incurably apt to wander into entanglement with the pre- 
existence and transmigration of souls, and that desperate battles 
had to be fought both against terminability and on behalf of 
individuality. Nor was the abstract argument altogether on one 
side. Is it not contrary to all the analogies of present experi- 
ence, we are asked, to suppose that I, who lately began to be, shall 
never cease to be, or that I shall not be refunded into unconscious 
existence as in the centuries before I was born ? Whatever is 
generable must surely be perishable. My soul if immortal must 
have existed before my birth : and if its existence then no way 
concerns me now, as little will its existence after death. J 

This portion of the field, the portion depending upou argu- 
ment, was open, I conceive, to Bishop Butler as it is to us. On 
the argument from the general consent of mankind he had not 
the sources of information that we possess. The religions of 
Egypt, China, Persia, India, Chaldea, with Assyria, had not been 
laid open to the world. The religious of the uncivilized races 
had not been so largely elucidated by knowledge obtained upon 
the paths of travel. The roads open to him were principally 
those which led to an acquaintance with the sentiments of two 
races, the Greek and the Eoman, the most powerful ever known 
in the world, one in the world of thought, and the other in the 
world of action. 

The first and also the fullest record supplied to us on the 
thought of the Greeks concerning an unseen and future world is 
that which we find in the poems of Homer. The largest mass of 
such information continuously given is that contained in the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey ; but much is also to be gathered 
from notices dispersed throughout both the poems. 

*Juv.Sat.II..U9. 

t G rote's Plato, II.. 203-5. 

} Campbell Fraser, Philosophic Theism, page 16. (Gifford Lectures for 1894-5.) 
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The most important of the affirmative propositions which the 
evidence will warrant is that everywhere there seems to be a pro- 
test of nature, a shrinking from the idea of simple extinction at 
death ; nowhere is it mentioned or in any manner entertained at 
a very early date. The life or soul is as distinct from the bodily 
organization as is the body of one man from the body of another. 
The entire man is at death severed into parts, but the nature of 
the division made, the question where lay the true self, is open to 
dispute. Twice Homer speaks of what has happened to the 
avroi, or ego, after that last earthly crisis: once at the begin- 
ning of the Iliad, where he says the wrath of Achilles prematurely 
dispatched many souls of heroes to the under- world, but they, the 
avroi, remain to be the prey of dogs and birds;* the other 
where at the close of the eleventh Odyssey we are introduced to 
Heracles in Hades as a shade or siScAov only, for he himself 
(ctbrbi) has been admitted to the banquets of the Immortals, and 
then has Hebe for his mate.f But Heracles was a favored 
mortal. The glimpses of future happiness are extremely rare. 

Again ; the whole apparatus, so to speak, of the Homeric 
Under-world is foreign : as much so as the frame-work and pic- 
ture of the supernal world is Hellenic. Olympus is within 
Achaian limits ; the entrance to Hades is by the Ocean River 
at the remotest border of the earth. The Egyptian Amenti reap- 
pears in the name of Rhadamanthos, but this name is not placed 
in connection with any judicial function. True, we have Minos 
introduced as a judge in Hades, but he has nothing to do with 
awarding destinies based upon earthly conduct : he is a police 
magistrate, hearing the complaints and ordering the controversies 
of the ghostly community .J The questions of pre-existence and 
transmigration are nowhere touched in Homer for whom the 
ipvxv is indeed not so much the soul in its proper sense, as the 
living being or living agent treated of in Butler's works. If we 
are asked whether the shades of the Homeric poems were immor- 
tal, we have no means of providing a full answer to the question. 
Except in a single passage, where he refers to the rapidity with 
which thought (vdos) traverses or neutralizes space in dealing 
with its proper subjects, § he never seems to have thought of the 
human spirit apart from its experiences in the flesh: much less 
would he, whose grasp of numbers, except within narrow limits, 

*I1. 1., 2. t Od. XI., 601-3. 

t Od. XI., 568-71. § II. XV., 80, 1. 
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was totally indeterminate, endeavor to realize to himself that 
idea of absolutely deathless existence, which is indeed altogether 
beyond the reach of human faculty, and the idea of which is only 
and very faintly approached by the largest use of numeration. I 
reserve for another place what relates to the condition of man in 
another world. We are here concerned only with duration : and 
as to duration, we may safely say that the early or Achaian 
Greeks believed in survival, that their detailed embodiment of it 
was not indigenous, but imported, and that the conception is not 
broad enough to comprise the idea implied by natural immor- 
tality. 

In the great historic ages of Greece, the old Achaian or 
Homeric conception of the future life tended rather to dwindle 
than to grow. It nowhere assumed the character of a force 
operative through personal expectations upon life. Yet the idea 
of extinction and death, while it was argued for and against in 
the philosophic schools, had no place in the mind or heart of 
humanity at large. Grote, who has formed so low an estimate 
of the upshot of the great labors of Plato, nevertheless writes as 
follows: " The popular orthodoxy recognized some sort of post- 
humous existence as a part of its creed, and the un inquiring 
multitude continued in the teaching and traditions of their 
youth."* If, however, we wish to appreciate the practical atti- 
tude of the public mind with reference to the world of shadows, 
we must look, not so much to tragedians who had to deal with 
Archaic traditions and ideals of life, as to Aristophanes, who bodied 
forth the true form and pressure of his time, and who leaves 
upon us the impression that the prevailing conception of the 
future life had been effectually stripped of ail that could make it 
either venerable in theory or operative upon life. The early 
part of the "Frogs" of Aristophanes appears to supply conclusive 
evidence that the under- world and the future life could safely be 
made the theme of ridicule before the most cultivated and popu- 
lar audience in Greece or in the world. 

The thought of Greece was directed to affirming the suf- 
ficiency of the earthly life ; but its freedom left ample room for 
speculation on the future. The Latins were little disposed to 
formulate either in the one direction or the other, and practically 
made no addition to the materials which Butler had before him. 

♦Grote s Plato, II., 201. 
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The most important part of those materials has still to he con- 
sidered, the part which could claim the authority of a Divine 
Revelation. Butler could not admit such a claim into the argu- 
ment of his first chapter. But neither could he fail to consider 
for himself what bearing the state of ideas disclosed in the Old 
Testament might have on the question of the natural immortality 
of the soul. In Genesis I., 26, we read thus : " And God said, let 
us make man in our image after our likeness " ; and much thought 
has been bestowed on the great question wherein did this image 
of God consist ? We are guided up to the meaning in part by 
the place which the passage holds in the narrative of the first 
chapter. It is a narrative of ascension ; and thus we see at once 
that the being introduced in this manner was differentiated from 
the last previously named order of creation by a higher intelli- 
gence. So much, however, we should have inferred from the 
general arrangement, even in the absence of the very marked in- 
troduction, and of the descriptive phrase. So that interpreters 
have reasonably looked for meanings which would convey the 
idea of a true likeness to God, though not one commensurable 
with God, nor pushing us into His province. These they have 
found in purity and integrity of the moral nature ; in freedom of 
the will ; and in immortality — all this not perfect, yet in train- 
ing for perfection, and put in a probation which was guarded by 
the penalties that were to follow upon sin. 

St. Augustine has dealt largely with the case of Adam, and 
appears to have felt the subject to be difficult ; for he says of his 
own work, plura quaesita quam inventa sunt j et eorum quae 
inventa sunt, pauciorafirmataj caetera non itaposita, velut adhuc 
requirenda sint.* In his work on Genesis he says that the body 
of Adam in his innocence was mortal, because it might die ; 
immortal, because it might escape death. It was not an im- 
mortal nature like some others, sicut quasdam naturas 
immortales creavitDeus; but it had a capacity of immortality 
through the tree of life ; quod ei praestabatur de ligno 
vitae, non de constitutione naturae. For nothing is immortal 
except the spiritual (body) which is only promised to us at the 
resurrection. Neque enim immortale quod mori omnino non 
possit, erit nisi spirituale, quod nobis futurum in resurrectione 
promittitur. But by the Fall it became no longer mortal 

* Lib. II. Ret ractationum, c. 24. 
VOL. OLXII. — NO. 471. 16 
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only, but deud. Factum est propter peccatumnonmortale . . . 
sed mortuum.* 

Besides the tree of knowledge which was forbidden to Adam 
tlinre was set in the garden the tree of life, on which, in his state 
of innocence, ho was permitted to feed. According to the plain 
reading of the text, this tree (as the other would have given 
knowledge) was so endowed as to give immortality. "And now 
lost I19 put forth his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and live forover; therefore the Lord God sent him forth from the 
Garden of Edon."f It is said that this may be an allegory. 
But, allegory or no allegory, in this view it is all the same. By 
the tree of life is signified something which had lain open to the 
access and use of man, and which would, by the ordinance of 
God, have enabled him to live forever. St. Augustine accepts 
this teaching in all its breadth, and elsewhere he says man was 
created an anima vivens; his body was a corpus animate, a body 
with an anima. lie was not immortal by the necessity of nature, 
but would have become immortal by the tree of life had he not 
sinned, nisi in Dei praedicentis minantisque sententiam deli- 
quendo corruisset.% There is nothing in these passages to show 
a survival of the anima after the death of the body, which was 
animate. 

Elsewhere, however, St. Augustine teaches explicitly the im- 
mortality of the soul. After having felt his way upon the sub- 
ject, he wrote a treatise, De ImmortaUtate Animae, and with this 
doctrine his namo is prominently associated. To the last-named 
work is subjoined another, De Animae Quantitate, the argument 
of which, as might be expected, is far more of a metaphysical 
than of a theological character. But he did not estimate 
highly what had been achieved on this subject by human means. 
Tho immortality of the soul had been discovered only by a very 
few, under tho most favorable circumstances. And even these 
either thought that the souls would after a term return to the 
miseries of this life, or else believed in the eternity of the 
world a parte ante, that is to say disbelieved in creation.§ 
When we come down to tho time of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
we find the principle of natural immortality laid down broadly 
and without hesitation. Forma autem hominis est anima 

* De Cfcie.si ad liternm, B. VI.. c. 38. t Genesis III., 22. 23. 

t De Viv. Dei. XIII., 23. § De Trinttate, XIII., 12. 
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rationalis, quae est de se immortalis : meaning apparently with a 
proper and indefeasible immortality ordained of God. This ap- 
pears to indicate a great clearing and hardening of opinion since 
the time of St. Augustine. Bat there was as yet no declaration 
proceeding from an authority competent to bind either the Uni- 
versal or the Western Church ; and it may be that Butler did not 
take great account of what may be regarded as no more than a 
current of ecclesiastical opinion, philosophical rather than theo- 
logical in its ultimate grounds. But, without doubt, he would 
take account of the facts presented to him by the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. In his mind a future state was an article of 
natural religion ; and natural religion was due to primitive revel- 
ation, for the traces of which he might consistently and reason- 
ably search. 

The indications there afforded when co-ordinated one with 
another bear no marks of the idea of natural immortality either 
as distinctly revealed or as prevalent among mankind at large, 
but are on the other hand as far as possible from giving counte- 
nance to the idea of extinction, either at the moment of death or 
upon the lapse of any assumed period after it. Some see in them 
a gradual ripening and development of the belief as we pass down 
the centuries.* I have not been able to discover it : the sur- 
vival of the soul presents itself to me as generally held and in the 
abstract unquestioned from the earliest date, but as so indeter- 
minate that it sometimes appears to border on, though it never 
enters, the region of negation. The scriptural tradition offers 
its contribution to a consent general as against extinction, but 
refusing submission to any formal statement. 

The date of Enoch, the father of Methuselah, is even according 
to the Hebrew chronology as far back as nearly the middle of the 
fourth millennium before the Advent. The account of his 
translation is therefore by far the oldest of scriptural records 
indicative of the accepted belief. There can be none more 
beautiful ; and it seems to me as if there could not be a more 
forcible proof that the idea of survival beyond the grave was 
accepted and familiar among the race for whom the book of 
Genesis was compiled, and that the happy destinies of the 
righteous could appropriately be presented to them in terms 
which upon any other supposition could hardly have taken this 

* Salmond. 
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simple and summary form. But it relates only to a person of 
distinguished righteousness. 

I do not dwell on Deuteronomy xxxii., 22, which threatens that 
the divine wrath shall " burn unto the lowest hell " ; for the con- 
text appears to connect the sentiment with temporal judgments.* 
The absence of all considerations belonging to a future state from 
the Mosaic legislation is however a fact not less remarkable than 
any of the notices of that state contained in the Old Testament. It 
has been common to believe that no scheme of religion, no system 
of duty and obedience for man towards God could be constructed 
on any other system than the belief in a future state : and 
Warburton founded himself on its absence from the Mosaic sys- 
tem to draw contrast between Moses and other legislators ; and 
argued that as he was able to dispense with what they had found 
essential he must have possessed a mainstay which they had not, 
namely the revealed authority of God. 

Moses had brought the children of Israel ont of a land where 
religion and life were closely bound up with the expectation of 
retribution in the unseen world. But it was essential to keep the 
Hebrew worship far removed from contact with Egyptian poly- 
theism. On this account we can readily suppose the Hebrew 
legislator to have avoided a great danger by dispensing with this 
form of sanction for his laws. But this avoidance in no way in- 
dicates the substantive means which allowed him to draw ade- 
quate strength from other quarters, in lieu of that to which he 
was unable to repair. These elements of strength, whatever 
their nature, were such as empowered him not only to take his 
place among legislators, but also to construct a scheme of aston- 
ishing durability, which, after three thousand years and upwards 
of the most searching and violent experiences, is still alive and at 
work within our view among many millions of our fellow men; 
which is associated in them with many remarkable gifts, and 
which does not exhibit the smallest likelihood of disappearance 
from the face of human things. 

These elements of strength are not difficult to discern. 

In the first place the unity of God was a pure and profound 
conception engrained in the heart and mind of the race, tested by 
the servitude in Egypt on the one hand, and by the signal events 
of the great deliverance on the other. It is true that even this 

* So Pool in loc. and references in the Speaker's Commentary. 
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race was not always firm in its resistance to temptation ; yet many 
suppose that the worship of the Golden Calf was not the conscious 
setting up of a separate and rival power, but only the sign of a 
lust for the symbol supplied by a visible form. And the same may, 
I suppose, be said of Jeroboam* with more obvious support from 
the narrative, since he made not one calf like Aaron hut two, and 
placed them at opposite extremities of the northern kingdom with 
a view to convenience of access. And his motive was on political 
grounds to supply the people with a substitute for the journey to 
Jerusalem. What is the power which this doctrine of the Divine 
Unity can exercise, even in conjunction with most faulty elements, 
over man, we may judge from the immense development of force 
displayed at a later period of history in conjunction with the 
Mahometan propaganda. 

Moreover, this one God, as a covenanted God, was placed in a 
special relation to the people. " I have sworn once by my holi- 
ness that I will not fail David." This brought the Deity nearer 
to them ; and in so doing gave them a greater conscious nearness 
to Him. All this was sustained by the powerful three-fold com- 
bination of a ritual divinely ordered and privileged, of miracle, 
and of prophecy. And the religions machinery of the Hebrew 
system was enforced by the alternate experiences of prosperity 
and misfortune in association with national conduct, and in ac- 
cordance with the promises and threats of the great Law-giver. f 

Yet there is one vital element still to be noted in connection 
with this unparalleled case of a religions system founded exclu- 
sively on temporal considerations. The Mosaic revelation was not 
the oldest in the world, nor was that older revelation, which had 
descended along the line of the patriarchs, become extinct. On 
the contrary it was upheld and transmitted in warm vitality 
among such of the community as were of spiritual minds, and 
asserted itself with an extraordinary splendor in the Psalms. The 
Mosaic narrative itself gives us glimpses of the under world ; for 
in various passages when our authorized text speaks of passing 
into the grave, this is not the mere earthly grave, but Sheol, the 
insatiable, undiscriminating receptacle of the dead. J The indi- 
cation of a world beyond the present one, to be inhabited by man, 
is perfectly distinct ; but that world is pointed to as something 
which is wholly extraneous to the Mosaic precinct properly so 

» Ex. xxxii. i. 1 Kings xii.. 28. 29. t As in Deut., xxx., xxxi. 
t Genesis xxxvii., 35; xlii., 38; xliv., 31. 
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called. But the book of Job which nowhere refers to the Mosaic 
law or to the history of the Israelites may seem to represent the 
human tradition beyond the limit of the chosen people, and at a 
period, as appears to be generally held, of great but uncertain 
antiquity. For these reasons its repeated references to an unseen 
world and a future state are of special interest,* most of all the re- 
markable anticipation of a great Messianic day. The translation of 
Elijah affords a most imposing testimony to the general accep- 
tance of belief in another world, as from a very different point of 
view does the episode of the Witch of Endor.f Then we have the 
marvellous anticipations found in a variety of Psalms, qualified it is 
true in their recording evidence by such passages as represent a 
transitory drooping of the soul in the face of its trials and of the 
formidable incidents of death. This seems, however, never to be 
without an upward gaze which always involves the idea of possible 
deliverance, as in Psalm lxxix., 9-12, even though it is not invari- 
ably followed by an instant reappearance of the sun from behind 
the clouds. Thus we have in Psalm xxx. (9, 11), "Shall the 
dust give thanks unto Thee, or shall it declare Thy truth ?" 
followed and relieved forthwith by "Thou hast turned my heavi- 
ness into joy, Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me 
with gladness." I will not follow the testimony through Eccle- 
siastes and the Prophets. Unless in the remarkable picture of the 
final issue of divine government and retribution presented by the 
book of Daniel, J the witness is upon the whole consistent to a 
general belief in survival, in Sheol or an under world shadowy 
and sad, with no developed conception of immortality (in the 
strict sense now attaching to the word) for the human soul or 
references of that gift to its nature, but with occasional glimpses 
of the blessed condition of the righteous and their vision of 
God after death to which no idea of further change is appended. 
It was conformable to the general tone of Bntler's mind and 
sustains our high conception of his judgment, that on the one 
hand he should have mistrusted the abstract reasonings by which 
it had been attempted through so many ages down to the time of 
Clarke, to enlarge the idea of survival into that of immortality, 
and to lift it from the region of hope into that of formulated 
dogma; that he should have found the evidence before him, large 
and weighty as it was, yet wanting in the precision necessary for 

* Job zviii., 11 ; et al. especially xix., 25-27. 1 2 Kings ii.. 11 ; 1. Sam. xxviii.. 7. 
! XII., 2, 3. 
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a creed; that he should have heen content with the modest pre- 
sumptions he could draw first from indications attendant upon 
death and then from the surer inferences supplied by the experi- 
ence of moral government in the world, and above all by the 
authoritative declarations of the Christian Revelation. 

Since the time of Butler, there has been a great enlargement 
of knowledge on the subject of the traditions of a future life, 
though nothing to alter the fundamental conditions of the 
problems which they present. This enlargement has been due to 
three causes at least: The study of the sacred books of the ancient 
religions outside the Hebrew pale; the wonderful revelations of 
linguistic skill and archaeological research in Egypt and Assyria; 
and the multiplication of the opportunities found by travellers for 
ascertaining the ideas which prevailed among the outlying frac- 
tions of the human race. 

The result, as far a3 I can collect it, has been as follows: 

(1.) Greatly to enlarge the proof of a belief in some existence 
for man beyond the grave, which may fairly be called primitive 
and universal, even if it leave room for a somewhat feeble doubt 
with respect to this belief among a few of the waifs and strays of 
mankind, and for a melancholy exception among a very small 
fraction of educated and civilized mankind. 

(2.) The conception of the state of the dead in general was 
wholly indeterminate as to particulars, but as a whole was 
shrouded in melancholy and gloom. 

(3.) The duration of the new existence in the unseen world 
came little into view except among those capable of speculation; 
and not only is there hardly a trace of formulated immortality, 
but the whole argument continues all along a matter of contro- 
versy, and no scheme obtains general concurrence or ascendancy. 

(4.) It was this question of duration which may have led men 
to perplex and load their idea of the future life with the doc- 
trines of transmigration, pre-existence, and absorption, all of 
which tended to displace those corner stones of the true doctrine, 
individuality and responsibility, without which the whole con- 
ception woefully abates its dignity and interest. 

(5.) Some think that the idea of a future stato exhibited 
advance and development with the lapse of time. And those who 
educe religion out of an original fetishism are in a manner com- 
pelled to sustain their theory with this sister belief. Apart from 
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Christianity, the evidence of history appears to me to teach an 
opposite lesson, and to present a picture of religious decline in 
this order of ideas with no clear or certain advance in philosophical 
clearness or consistency. The declarations (a) in the case of 
Enoch, (b) in the case of Elijah, (c) in the book of Job, and (d) 
in the public worship of Israel through the Psalter, seem to supply 
a larger mass of evidence as to positive and popular belief than can 
be gathered from the testimonies available for the period which 
divided the Exile from the Advent. 

(6.) The state of ideas subsisting among the Jews during the 
lifetime of our Lord gives no conclusive evidence of advance, and 
even supplies indications which may seem to tend in another 
direction. Suppose it granted that the Pharisees were the party 
dominant among educated Jews. Their general belief in a future 
state is placed beyond dispute by Acts xxiii., 6-8. But we can- 
not infer their having mastered the resurrection or embraced the 
doctrine of a future judgment according to the prophecy of Daniel 
xii. On the other hand, let us observe that in the parable of 
Dives, which opened to the Jews the idea of future retribution, 
the subject is not handled as if any such idea were planted 
in the general belief, but the prayer of the suffering spirit is that 
one may be sent from the dead in order to reveal it, and the 
reply of Abraham is not that it is already familiar, but that it 
might, and ought to be, known from the ancient Scriptures.* 
This seems to limit the received opinion to that vague and unde- 
fined expectation of survival to which we have such redundant 
testimony at early dates. There is this alike to be remarked. 
For the first time in Hebrew history the Sadducees present to us 
an instance of formulated opinion adverse to survival. Shelter- 
ing themselves under a professed regard to the Mosaic law, they 
hold that ground as a recognized party, and appear to take common 
ground with the Pharisees, and to be admitted by them as coad- 
jutors in attempts to oppose or baffle our Blessed Lord. 

I have dwelt thus at length on the opinion of natural immor- 
tality, and on the absence of evidence in its favor as distinguished 
from simple survival, because it seems to have played a most im- 
portant part in stirring and fomenting the controversies which 
' are now so rife as to the condition of man in a future state. 

W. E. Gladstone. 
{To be continued.) 

* Luke xvi., 27-31. 



